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THE ULTIMATE SOURCE OF ROTROU'S VENCESLAS AND 

OF ROJAS ZORRILLA'S NO HAY SER PADRE 

SIENDO REY 

As early as 1722 it was known 1 that Rotrou derived the plot and 
the leading characters of Venceslas, his most celebrated work, from 
No hay ser padre siendo rey, but the source of the latter play remained 
undiscovered in spite of the various researches that it occasioned. 
Voltaire considered Rotrou's plot entirely fabulous. 2 Proper names, 
usually the principal resource of investigators, have in this case led 
them astray by suggesting that the history of a king called "Ven- 
ceslas" was the source of the plays, although this name, found in 
Rotrou's play, does not occur in the Spanish work, where the monarch 
is referred to merely as Rey de Polonia. It has even been assumed 
that the sovereign treated is the Venceslas who was king of Poland 
and Bohemia at the end of the thirteenth century, 3 even though the 
life of that monarch is admitted to offer no resemblance to the 
incidents of the French tragedy, and it is difficult to see how this 
man, who was not yet thirty-five at his death, could be the prototype 
of the elderly king described by Rotrou and Rojas. Person 4 searched 
through various histories of Poland and Bohemia for sovereigns 
named "Venceslas," who might guide him to some anecdote on which 
the play could have been based. But it should have been evident 
enough to him that Rotrou's proper names could furnish no guidance, 
except in so far as they agreed with those of his Spanish source, for 
it is highly improbable that Rotrou had the least idea of the material 

1 Mercure for February, 1722, cited by the Freres Parfaict, VII, 180, 181. 

* Second part of the Preface to SSmiramis. 

1 Biographie universelle, XI/VTII, 111. 

« Histoire du Venceslas (Paris, 1882), pp. 30 f., cited by Crane, Jean Rotrou's Saint 
Genest and Venceslas (Boston: Ginn, 1907), pp. 103, 104. It is also the influence of the 
name Venceslas that makes M. G. Beynier suggest that the source of Rojas and Rotrou 
was Belleforest's account of the murder of St. Venceslas by his brother. Of. Le roman 
sentimental avant I'Astree, p. 162, note 7, and the reply made to this suggestion by 
M. Haskovec in the Uexue d'histoire litteraire de la France, XVII, 156-57. While the 
latter writer makes it clear that Rojas owed nothing to Belleforest, he also shows that 
Dubravius was used as a source in western Europe long before the time of this Spanish 
dramatist. 
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that lay back of Rojas. Knowing that the latter laid his scene in 
Poland, Rotrou introduced the familiar Slavonic names Venceslas 
and Ladislas simply for local coloring, the same motive that led him 
to add to his Spanish model the geographical names Curlande, 
Cunisberg, and Moscovie. 1 

Evidently the only names that can help us are those of the 
Spanish play: but here the personal names, Rugero, Alejandro, 
Federico, Casandra, tell us little. The only real clue is given by the 
title Rey de Polonia, which suggests that the ultimate source deals 
with the history of some Slavonic country, if not with that of Poland 
itself. Following this suggestion, I decided to examine histories of 
Slavonic countries for the incidents and characters rather than for 
the proper names of the Spanish play. Before relating what I 
discovered, I must recall briefly to the reader what were the main 
objects of my search. 

Rugero and Alejandro, the two sons of the King of Poland, are in 
love with the Duchess Casandra. Alejandro is secretly married to 
her. Rugero, a violent and passionate character, thinking that his 
rival is Duke Federico, whom he hates and who is his father's adviser, 
breaks into the nuptial chamber and kills the man at Casandra's 
side, whom he later finds to be his brother. The king, obliged to 
judge one son for the assassination of the other, at first condemns 
him, then saves him by abdicating in his favor, so that Rugero, now 
king, cannot be condemned, and his father, king no longer, can 
pardon his son. 

In the histories of Poland and Russia I find no anecdote from 
which this plot may have been derived, but among the kings of the 
sister Slav state, Bohemia, there was an illustrious monarch, Vladis- 
las II, who in 1173 abdicated in favor of his son Frederick. This 
same Vladislas had a faithful and efficient minister, Vogislas, and 
a violent son, Svatopluk, who, jealous of the minister's power, slew 
him before his father's eyes. I quote from Dubravius, 2 

Paulatim inde rex aetate ingrauescente, curis regni, & laboribus prae- 
grauari, secumque meditari de onere tain graui vel deponendo, vel alleuando, 
idque cum fieri posse, nisi aliquo in sollicitudinis partem admisso, non 

1 Cf. Dramatis personae and verse 75. 

2 Historia Bohemica (HanaU, 1602), p. 103. 
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videret, ad Vogislaum, quern praeter caeteros proceres beneuolentia prose- 
quebatur, grauiorem negotiorum molem conuertit, additis cum quibus 

consilia actionesque communicaret Caeterum breui tempore Vogis- 

laus, magnam in se multorum, inter quos Suatopluci quoque regis filii, 
inuidiam conflauit, propter benignum & largum erga se regis fauorem, ex re 
bene administrata conceptum, adeo vt idem Suatoplucus obuium sibi eum 
ante cubiculum regium habens, eiusmodi verbis inuaserit: Quousque tandem 
regnum spoliare per regias largitiones abs te exortas non cessabisf Quoad, 
inquit, tu rex designatus non fueris. Quo ille responso irritatus, stringit 
pugionem, & fugientem in cubiculum, rege coram, sauciat, nemine in ilium 
iniicere manum auso, quamquam rex comprehendi ilium iusserit. Sed 
nunquam deinde in conspectu regis Suatoplucus venit, aliquandiu in Hun- 
garia apud Stephanum regem, posthac vxore mortua in Bauaria apud Alber- 
tum fratrem suum, vsque ad exitum vitae commoratus. At rex ocio, & 
secessu Strahouiensi, 1 vel primoribus tantum labiis degustato, abduci ab 
illo ne hoc quidem incommodo accepto, potuit, sed regno potius toto cedere 
Friderico filio maluit, non omnibus consilium illius comprobantibus; non 
quod Fridericus successione parum dignus esset, sed quod vnum regnum, 
duos reges alere vix bene posset, quodque duobus seruire dominis videretur 
difficillimum. 

It seems to me that we have here most of the elements of the 
Spanish play and that the changes and additions made by Rojas 
can be easily explained. In both works there are four important 
male characters, a king, his two sons, and a noble who assists in the 
government. The king is old, experienced, overburdened with the 
cares of state. He objects to violence in his son. He abdicates in 
favor of a son. He does not in the chronicle give up his throne to 
save his son's life, but the murder is at least partly the cause of the 
abdication. The noble is in both cases useful to the state, trusted 
by the king, firm and dignified toward the prince who seeks his life. 
Compare with the Latin account of Vogislas the king's speech to 

Rugero : 

Al Duque, que me sustenta 
La carga de mis cuidados, 
Con rigor y con soberbia 
Le quereis quitar la vida 
Porque yo le quiero. 2 

" He had built himself a retreat in the wilds of Strahof , where he consorted with 
monks and to which he retired after his abdication. 

2 Biblioteca de autores espatloles, Comedias de Rojas Zorrilla, 389. Cf. also p. 390, 
where Rugero declares "El Duque en tu Estado reina." 
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In both works one son is sympathetically treated, represented as 
worthy to reign, while the other is violent, lacking in respect for his 
father's authority, hating the nobleman and desiring to kill him. 

i El Duque en qu6 os ofendi6, 
Que con la espada sangrienta 
Le buscais puertas al alma 
Y & vuestras venganzas puertas P 

As in the Latin it is with a dagger that the murder is finally com- 
mitted. 

The differences between the Latin chronicle and the Spanish play 
are not difficult to explain. In the original text the murder is 
followed immediately by the abdication, a fact that would easily 
suggest to Rojas the addition of a causal connection between the two 
incidents. For the king to abdicate to save his son's life, rather than 
on account of old age and the cares of state, would give unity and 
dramatic interest to the tale. The addition of a love theme was to 
be expected. Political jealousy, however, which is the prince's 
motive in the Latin, is retained, though now overshadowed by the 
more romantic passion. The substitution of the brother for the 
nobleman as the victim is not, in its conception, a great change, for 
the intent to kill the duke is still a prominent motive in the play. 
It is probable that Rojas substituted the brother as the person 
actually killed to heighten the dramatic effect and to make it certain 
that Rugero deserved the death penalty. For a prince to murder 
a mere nobleman might not be considered a capital offense by the 
author of Del Rey abajo ninguno. Similarly the altered denouement 
would necessitate the change of age between the two brothers. If 
the guilty brother remained the younger, his crime might seem to be 
inspired by a desire to clear the way for his own succession, which 
would make of the protagonist a calculating, rather than a passionate, 
criminal. It would also follow from the change of victim that the 
scene of the murder could not be acted as Dubravius described it, 
since there could have been no mistaking Alejandro for the duke, 
if the deed had taken place in the presence of king and court. Why 
Rojas preferred to lay his scene in Poland rather than in Bohemia is 

1 Biblioteca de autores es-parioles, Comedias de Rojas Zorrilla, 389. 
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not entirely clear. It is probable that the distinction between these 
two distant lands of allied speech meant little to either author or 
audience. Poland had, at least, the advantage of being an inde- 
pendent state, while Bohemia had become an Austrian dependency. 
The changes in personal names are more easily understood, for the 
three Slavic names, which are abandoned, probably grated on the 
Spanish ear. The more familiar Fridericus, though no longer 
assigned to the king's older son, is retained in its Spanish form and 
given to the duke. 

Nor is it difficult to explain how a Spanish dramatist happened 
upon a subject from Bohemian history. Rojas was a favorite at the 
court of Felipe IV, whose queen was sister to the king of Hungary 
and Bohemia. The fact that the latter sovereign was made emperor 
in 1637, an event celebrated with great pomp at the Spanish court, 1 
may have made fashionable the history of his domains. 2 It is not 
unlikely that some Austrian among the queen's attendants introduced 
Rojas to Dubravius' book, a work that had already been published 
at least three times 3 before the birth of the Spanish dramatist. I 
say Dubravius rather than Aeneas Sylvius, for the latter's history of 
Bohemia makes no mention of Svatopluk's deed. Of course Rojas 
may have used an intermediate source, but it has not been discovered. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts is that the ultimate 
source of the two plays is the historical event related by Dubravius. 
A dramatic imagination would be naturally attracted by the his- 
torian's account of the old Bohemian monarch, formerly a crusader, 
a successful warrior, a reformer of church and law, now weary of his 
rule, longing for his retreat in the wilds and for communion with his 
monks. Rojas must have been especially struck by the character of 
the prince, insolent, jealous, passionate, heedless of his father's 
commands, murdering the able and admirable minister whom he 
looked upon as an upstart intriguer. Finally, the monarch's abdica- 
tion in favor of his other son must have started the train of thought 
that led to the composition of the plot. Having combined these 

1 Op. cit., vii. 

* No hay ser padre siendo rey was published in 1640. 

aProstau, Moravia, 1552; Bale, 1575; Hanau, 1602. An edition of Vienna, 1554, 
is mentioned, on doubtful authority. 
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elements into a single theme, Rojas added other characters, romantic 
and comic situations, the dramatic scenes that resulted from the 
prince's mistaking his brother for the nobleman; but he kept in 
their essential traits the four characters of the Latin chronicle. 
Rotrou also, while making of the play a more sober, elevated, and 
psychological tragedy, held to the Slavonic setting, the four male 
characters, the murder and the abdication that Dubravius had 
described. 

H. Carrington Lancaster 
Amherst College 
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